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NARRATIVE. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE ON CAPE COD. 

It was a delightful summer afternoon when my 
companion and myself set off from Barnstable, on 
an excursion across the cape. We soon entered a 
thick grove of shrub oaks, whose dark green foli- 
age covered the whole of the interior of this re- 
markable promontory. The land rises into gentle 
hills and undulations, and its appearance, while 
covered with its peculiar vegetation, was altogeth- 
er new ;—we seemed to have been suddenly trans- 
ported into some foreign country. A narrow road, 
in deep and heavy sand, found its way through this 
forest in miniature, and we found no interruption 
to this desolate sterility, through the whole road, 
except one smal! house inhabited by a negro wo- 
man and her son. 

At length when we had nearly crossed the cape, 
the ocean and its islands opened upon our view, and 
we soon emerged into the cultivated and inhabited 
region which skirts the southern shore. A small 
tavern here supplied us with a little refreshment 
and not alittle rest, and we then resumed our 
walk towards the Quaker village of which we were 
in quest. It was situated a few miles down the 
cape, near the mouth ofa small stream called Bass 
river. 

In the course of an hour we came in sight of a 
very large plain, nearly on a level with the sea, 
which was covered to an immense extent, with 
the low roofs of the salt vats, and, by the sides of 
them, in long rows, the vats themselves, exposing 
their contents to therays ofthe sun. Just inthe edge 
of the water, were erected tall frames, on the tops 
of which windmills were rapidly turning, raising 
water to supply the vats. I counted twenty ranged 
along the store, in constant and unceasing opera- 
tion. These salt works were left to do their work 
alone; there was not a single individual there to 
take care of them. 

After we had passed through these works, we 
came to a pleasant little village, which was charac- 
terized in its appearance by the neatness and snug- 
ness for which the Quakers are proverbial. The 
houses were all small except one, which was two 
stories in height, and which stood in the centre, 
looking like the nucleus of the little town; they 
were nearly all painted and surrounded by neat 
fences and spacious and well arranged out build- 
ings. We saw no tavern, but we went to a store, 
the only one in the village, which occupied one 
end of a dwelling house, and asked a young man 
who stood «at the door if he could direct us to 
some house where we could obtain some dinner. 
“ We are travellers,” said we, ‘‘ and we see no tav- 
era here.” 

“If you will stop a moment, I will go and see if 
my mother cannot accommodate you.” 

In a few minutes he returned, bringing usa very 
hospitable invitation from his mother, to make our 
home at her house, and he invited us to walk in. 

The lady of the house welcomed us with cheer- 
ful looks, and while she was preparing our refresh- 
ment we formed an acquaintance with her family. 
There was among the inmates of this peaceful 
dwelling, a most frank hearted and beautiful little 
child, who soon began to repose great confidence 
in me, bringing me all her little playthings, and 
giving me an account of her adventures; and they 
had been not a few for one who had seen so little 
of life as she had, for her home was at Nantucket, 
so that she had been quite atraveller, by sea and by 
land. 


them and myself. 





After dinner we went out to see the village. We 
walked along the bank of the river a few rods and 
soon came to the termination of the settlement. 
There were scarcely more than a dozen houses, but 
every thing which we saw impressed us more and 
more with a feeling of the peace and happiness 
which reigned there. At the farther extremity, 
very near a wood which here closely hems in the 
village, were the school-hoy»« and meeting-house. 
The burying-ground was adjoining the latter, at one 
side of which were two rows of graves,—children 
composing the one, and grown persons the other. 
They were arranged side by side, without monu- 
ments of any kind, according to the Quaker custom, 
for with them, there is, literally, no distinction-in 
death. I never was placed in a situation in which 
I felt myself so retired from the noise and bustle of 
life, as when standing in this silent church yard, 
looking upon the little village which seemed the 
very abode of tranquility and peace, the almost 
motionless river gliding slowly and noiselessly on 
its way,—and the spacious field of salt works, and 
the busy wind mills,—actively employed indeed,— 
but in perfect solitude. Eropore. 
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From the American Pastor’s Journal. 
THE WIDOW’S DAUGHTER. 

“ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. 
xviii. 3. 

[The following simple narrative of the conversion of a young lady, 
fifteen years of age, in a distant part of the country, was writ- 
ten by herself, and presented as the history of her religious ex- 
perience, on making application for admission into the church. 
It has been furnished by her pastor for publication.] 

It is now about four months since my mind be- 
came deeply affected, in view of my condition asa 
sinner. Previous to this time, I had often had seri- 
ous impressions, but they were not lasting. During 
the summer preceding, I was very thoughtless, and 
slumbered on in sin, regardless of God and _ his 
word, ‘The first thing that disturbed my repose, 
and aroused me to think of my condition, was the 
conversation of one of the members of my mother’s 
family. I was then left alone, the only impenitent 
member, but I was resolved to care nothing about 
it, and especially did [ determine not to let any one 
know that it affected me. I knew that Christians 
were praying that what had taken place might soften 
my heart, and cause it to break in penitence for sin; 
and I knew that they were anxiously watching me, 
and waiting to see an answer to their prayers ; and 
therefore I tried to appear perfectly indifferent, 
when in their presence, but when alone I felt, in- 
deed, that I was alone—I was wretched and uneasy. 
I was unhappy in the society of Christians, because 
I could not but see and feel the difference between 
I often retired alone to weep, 
though I hardly knew the reason why. I thought 
that I was a much greater sinner, in the sight of 
God, than my cousin, to whom the Lord had show- 
ed mercy, and that, for that reason, he ought to have 
had mercy on me, rather than on her, because, hav- 
ing sinned against greater light, I had the greater 
need. 

I had no thought that the Spirit of God was striv- 
ing with me, though I knew that something unusu- 
al was on my mind, from which it was with much 
difficulty that I could divert my attention. I was 
a burden to myself and felt that I could not live in 
such a state. But my convictions of sin continued 
to increase. I was afraid to read my Bible, or any 
religious book, because it would only increase my 
guilt, and fill up the measure of my iniquity, When 








a meeting was appointed for conversation with the 
minister, I refused to attend—I was still unwilling 
that my feelings should be known. But, that even- 
ing, and at times through the week, I felt oppress- 
ed with the conviction, that if I could not humble 
myself enough to use the means for the salvation of 
my soul, which had been. blessed to the good of 
others, I must expect to perish. Soon after this, 
Mr. H. had some conversation with me about my 
feelings, and dealt very plainly with we, on the dan- 
gers and consequences of impenitence. After this 
I had a deeper sense of the awful nature of sin, as 
committed against God, and of my own sinfulness 
in his sight. I felt that I deserved hell, and feared 
that I should soon be there. When the time arriv- 
ed for another meeting for conversation I feared to 
stay away, and while in the meeting, I felt that God 
was very near, that he knew all the sin and iniqui- 
ty, and opposition and enmity, there was in my 
heart, and [ had a little sense of my guilt and sin- 
fulness in his holy sight. For about three weeks, 
there was but little alteration in my feelings—my 
mind was almost constantly employed about the 
concerns of my soul—at times more distressed in 
view of my sins than at others; yet, after all the 
wretchedness I had felt, I was still unwilling to 
make any resolution that] would submit toGod. I 
felt that my heart was opposed to God, and that I 
could not give up allto him. My impression was, 
that if I could have more conviction and distress, I 
should then be willing to do it. For some time I 
was half resolved that I would submit, but atlength 
I became convinced that half-formed resolutions, 
which did not lead me to act, would only ruin me. 
I felt the necessity of being firmly resolved. The 
time was drawing near, when I must leave home for 
a season, and I felt that unless I became reconciled 
to God before that time, I probably never should. I 
became continually more and more convinced, that 
then was the time, and the only time, and under the 
influence of this feeling, I resolved, and tried, as [ 
then thought, to give my heart to God. I was dia- 
tressed with a sense of the awful hardness of my 
heart, and felt that I needed a Saviour to wash me 
from my sins. Still, however, I felt a lingering un- 
willingness to trust myself wholly in the hands of 
God, lest he should treat me as I deserved. In this 
state of mind I passed away the evening without sub- 
mission. ‘Then I began to feel that I must leave my 
mother’s house an enemy to God, and that it was 
probable I should resist the Spirit to leave me en- 
tirely and forever ; that there would then be not the 
least hope in my case. 

While absent from home, I had but very little op- 
portunity of hearing any thing on the subject of re- 
ligion. I was sensible that the Spirit was gradually 
leaving me, and I became alarmed about myself— 
felt that my soul was worth more than every thing 
else, and that it demanded my immediate attention. 
I at length returned home, feeling that there was no 
time for delay, and that my only business should be 
the business of my salvation. Soon after this, two 
individuals came forward to be examined by the 
church. I felt that I was left behind, to feel my 
wretchedness and wo, while they could bless and 
praise God for his goodness. My heart rose in op- 
position toGod, for thus making a separation between 
us; but at the same time my conscience condemned 
me,for thus charging God with injustice. I was con- 
vinced that he was as willing to show mercy to me 
as to them, when I would submit to all his require- 
ments. The transactions of that evening, were, I 
think, a blessing to me. They led me to reflect 
more intensely on the awful danger of my condition, 
and the necessity of immediate submission to God. 





But I continued to delay—waited for more convic- 
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tion and distress—thought I had not sufficiently felt 

my sinfulness in the sight of God to give him my 

heart. On the Sabbath | attended meeting—lL arose | 
to sing, but I felt so deeply my guilt for rising up 

in the house of God, and tn his especial presence, 

to pretend to sing his praises, while it was solema 

mockery, that could not sing. I felt that the pit 

of hell was opened just beneath me, and that 1 was 
already sinking intoit. And I was convinced that 
I had brought all this wretchedness upon myself. 1 
knew that Christ was willing to have mercy on me, 
when I would lie submissive and penitent at his 
feet; but I was sti!l unwilling tocome to him. The 
next day my impressions were those of the deepest 
solemnity. I felt that it was a solemn thing tolive, 
and that I was living foreternity. My sins rose up 
before me like a mountain, and distressed me very 

much; and I went into the meeting for conversa- 
tion, in the evening, resolved that I would seek the 
Lord with all my heart—that I would submit to 
him, and, if I perished, I would perish at the foot of 
the cross. 

But my heart was hard, and would not break in 
penitence for my sins. I did not think that the 
prayers of Christians would save me, nor that I 
could save myself. I felt that there was no help but 
in Christ—that his arm alone could save me. But 
I was still unwilling to let go every thing—have no 
other dependence, nor refuge, and trust my soul in 
the hands of God. During the next day, | felt that 
I had sinned all my life,—resisted the Holy Spirit, 
—rejected the Saviour, and that every thought of 
my heart was sin against him. I felt that I deserv- 
ed hell, and that [ was then suffering under the 
wrath and curse of a justly offended God. It seem- 
ed that I could not for ever endure his anger ;—it 
was then almost insupportable. I continued in this 
state of feeling until Wednesday morning, when 
my distress increased. I felt that my eternity was 
hung upon the transactions of a few moments. I 
was convinced that it was my duty to kneel down,and 
confess audibly my sins before God and man, and 
that I never should find any relief until 1 did. I 
resisted this impression as long as I could—I did 
not dare to refuse, for I felt that my soul was at 
stake. 
to confess my sins before God, and commit my soul 
into his hands. I think I then felt perfectly will- 
ing to give up every thing to God. It was my de- 
sire that he would take me and dispose of me for 
his glory. I do not know that [ had any expecta- 
tion that I should be saved or destroyed. I only 
expected and desired that God would glorify him- 
self, whatever became of me. I was not sensible 
of any hatred or opposition to God. After that time 
my distress left me, and that which I afterwards ex- 
perienced, proceeded from a different cause.— 
Through the day, I was sensible that my feelings 
were different from what they were inthe morning. 
I was afraid that the Spirit was about to take its 
flight, yet I was sensible that it had not left me. 
But I could see no light—every thing before me was 
dark and gloomy. I remained in this condition 
nearly two weeks. I felt sorrow for sin, not because 
it subjected me to punishment, but because it was 
an offence to God. I thought I would rather die 
then, in that wretched condition, than live any long- 
er in sin against him. The next Sabbath, which 
was communion day, was a very solemn day to me. 
I felt that I was shut out and separated from the 
saints, and I had no desire to join with the world. 
I was without hope—no God to whom I could go; 
—I could not find him. I felt as if I desired to 
love him, but could not find him. I thought that if 
I could only find God, and feel that my sins against 
him were pardoned, I should be satisfied. I felt no 
opposition towards God, because he had given my 
friends reason to hope in his mercy, and permitted 
them to unite themselves to the people of God, 
while I was left behind. It appeared perfectly just, 
and I could not complain.—i thought I felt submis- 
sive to God—but if I am, why al! this darkness and 
gloom? Why do I not put my whole trust and con- 
fidence in God, and rely on him for salvation? I 


I was at last constrained to do it, and tried |: 











thought it must be that I was deceived about my 
feelings—that I was not submissive to the will of 


God; yet I could not discover that I had any of that 
hatred towards God, which I had previous to that 
time felt. I did not know what to do with myself. 
{ felt that my condition was alarming. I could not 
go back to the world, to join in its pleasures, and 
become stupid concerning my eternal interests. I 
preferred remaining where I then was. I cared no- 
thing about the world—all that I desired was an in- 
terest in Christ, and 1 was resolved to obtain it if 
possible. I therefore again resolved to submit all 
into the hands of God. I felt perfectly willing to 
come to Christ, and trust I did, just as I was, a vile, 
wretched, hell deserving sinner, and throw myself 
entirely upon his mercy. I was not sensible of that 
hardness of heart which I had formerly felt ;—I 
think I felt sincere sorrow for sin. I felt as if I 
could venture my soul on Christ forever—that every 
other refuge and dependence had failed, but that 
Christ would never fail; Iam not sensible that I 
enjoyed personal hope in the mercy of God, until 
the next morning. J then thought that it might be 
possible that I had aright feeling. The Saviour 
was precious to my soul, and I think I felt willing 
to do any thing, or be any thing, if I could love God, 
and obey his commands. I tried to search my heart 
and to pray that the Lord would search it, and suf- 
fer me to rest upon nothing but Christ. My hope, 
though feeble, has continued from that time to 
strengthen. 

I had expected that if ever I were converted, I 
should have a very sudden change in my feelings— 
that I should know the very moment in which I sub- 
mitted to God—and that my hope in him would be 
very strong ;—that I should have no doubts respect- 
ing it.—But the Lord has Jed me in a way which I 
knew not, and I think I am thankful that he has. 
I think 1 love God and his cause above every thing 
else. Ilove to engage in his service, and labor in 
his vineyard. Ithink I feel thankful that he has 
given me the least reason to hope in his mercy ; and 
I now feel itto be my duty, and shall esteem it a 
great privilege, to unite myself to the people of God, 
that I may share in their prayers, and be under their 
watch and ‘guidance. 
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From the Western S. 8. Messenger. 
VISIT TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 

I went to a Sabbath school not long ago, and as 
I noticed the scholars coming in one after another, 
I thought I could tell some of the reasons why ma- 
ny children go to Sabbath school a long time, and 
remain bad and foolish children still. And I 
thought to myself, ‘‘ I will remember some of these 
things and send them to be printed in the Western 
Sabbath School Messenger ; for perhaps when these 
and other children who do the same, are put in 
mind of it, they will try to do better.” 

I sat near the door, and could observe several 
classes, also every child that came in. First I no- 
ticed that nearly all who were early enough for 
prayers, were well behaved and appeared to know 
the lesson and to take pleasure in reading the word 
of God. So I thought, ‘‘ How much better it 
would be if all Sabbath school children would 
come early and ask the blessing of the Lord of 
the Sabbath ?” 

There came in a little girl dressed very neatly, 
perhaps I should say gaily; and she took her seat 
in the class, but instead of opening her book as I 
expected, she began to fix her shawl, and then she 
put her hair in order, and looking rather scornfully 
round at a poorly dressed girl who sat next to her, 
she moved a little off and tucked her frock close to 
her. She seemed to be thinking of herself all the 
time, and when her teacher called her attention, 
she got her book in a great hurry, but turned very 
red, and though I was not near enough to hear, I 
could see that she did not know her lesson. But 
she got over the mortification very soon and occu- 
pied herself with her dress until the school closed. 
I thought, “ Does this little girl know that this is 
the Lord’s day and that she comes here to read and 
learn his word, that her soul is in danger of perish- 
ing, and that this fine dress must soon be changed 





for grave clothes, and her body be eaten up of worms 
and so loathesome that this little poor girl upon 
whom she looks so scornfully, would be obliged to 
turn away from her ?”’ 

There came in two little boys laughing, and as 
they came along, one slily gave the other a push 
and he stumbled and almost fell down. This made 
two or three of the scholars laugh, and I saw the 
teacher trying to make them attend, but tliey would 
not, and did not seem even to hear what he wags 
saying, they were so bent on their folly. ‘Ah! 
foolish boys,” I thought, ‘time is passing away, 
and God is mercifully giving you all these opportu. 
nities of learning his will, and what you must doto 
be saved. Soon you will hear a voice wiich will 
and must be heard—It will call you to account for 
playing away your time.” I think if little boys 
consider that they have six days in the week to 
play, and ifthey will consider what a serious and 
solemn business it is to meet on God’s holy day, to 
read his blessed word, they will be willing to lay 
aside this foolish and sinful habit. 

On another seat I saw two little girls. One of 
them had an apple, a piece of which she was giving 
to the other, but they were trying to hide it from 
the teacher, a young lady who seemed very anxious 
to do them good, and spoke to them about their 
sinful hearts, about a Holy God, a precious Saviour, 
a Heaven of glory and happiness, a Hell of never 
ending misery; but they, silly little girls! thought 
more of an apple than of all these things. Oh! if 
God should call these children away by Death, be- 
fore another Sabbath, what would not they be wil- 
ling to give for this wasted time! 

Children! remember this verse of the Hymn, 

*¢ And every Sabbath should be pass’d, 
** As if we knew it was our last ; 

«© For what would dying people give 

*¢ To have one Sabbath more to live ?”’ 

I sawa girl who was rather larger than the oth- 
ers, and who appeared to be ashamed of being seen 
there. She sometimes laughed when her teacher 
would affectionately beg her to listen, telling her of 
her danger and guilt ; and sometimes she would turn 
away her head and look angry. Of what is this 
girl ashamed? Of reading the Bible and hearing 
of one who is able to save her from everlasting ruin? 
Ashamed of learning how to serve that God whom 
angels and archangels think it their highest honor 
to serve? But Ido hope that few children who 
have attended the Sabbath school for any time, are 
so foolish and wicked ; and I know that there are 
many good, attentive, little Sabbath scholars. 
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From the Western S. S. Messenger. 
ELIZA AND HER LITTLE BROTHER, 

It was such a pleasant day, that Eliza’s mother 
said to her, “ You may take little Charles to walk 
around the door, only be careful of him.” So Eliza 
ran quickly to get her bonnet and shawl, while her 
mother put on Charley’s coat and hat. He was her 
little brother, and was just able to run about and 
beginning to talk. Eliza used to laugh very much 
at his crooked words and funny little ways, and she 
was besides very fond of him. Whenever therefore 
her mother allowed her to take him abroad, she 
was highly pleased. As soon as they were ready, 
Eliza took little Charles by the hand, and he was as 
pleased as his sister ; for such little ones love dear- 
ly togoabroad. While they were going along they 
met Sarah, one of Eliza’s school fellows. ‘* How 
do you do, Charley,” said Sarah, and stooped down 
to kiss him. ‘Say no, no, Charley,” said Eliza. 
“Then give me a piece of your cake,” said Sarah, 
“Tell her, Charley can’t spare it, he wants it all 
himself,” said Eliza. ‘‘ Charley wants it all hisseff,” 
said the little one, shaking his head, and grasping 
his cake. ‘But I must have it,” said Sarah, and 
in pretending to take it, the cake fell on the ground, 
and was covered with dust. ‘“‘ Naughty, bad Sa- 


rah,” said Eliza, ‘slap her, Charley ;” and she 
took his little hand and slapped Sarah with it, and 
he said very readily all the words she told him to 
say, for it is very, very easy to teach children any 
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thing that is wrong; as the Bible says, ‘ Foolish-' sad, and his kind mother asked him if he was sick ; 


ness is bound up in the heart of a child,’—and_ 
again, “They go astray as soon as they be born,! 
speaking lies.” Little Charley was so earnest in! 
striking Sarah, that his foot slipped and down he) 
fell. He cried very loud, though it was easy to be | 
seen that he was not much hurt. Eliza instead of 
saying, ‘“‘ Never mind it, it is not worth crying for ; 
get up like a little man,” called out, ‘‘ Naughty 
ground, to make Charley’s foot slip; take a stick 
and whip it—there, whip it hard—take that you 
good for nothing ground.”—By this time Charley 
was quite in apassion, and I suppose felt as if he 
wanted to beat every body; so he cried and fretted 
and snatched his hand away from Eliza, and be- 
came so cross and unmanageable that she was glad 
to get home with him. 

Now perhaps Eliza wondered what made her lit- 
tle brother so cross; and as he grows up and will 
have his own way, and is disobliging, and ungen- 
erous and cruel, she will be very sorry, and think it 
strange. 

But she must remember that she taught him all 
this—that is, she indulged all the bad principles 
which are in the heart of every child, instead of 
shewing him a better way, and teaching him kind, 
and generous and pleasant ways. It seems a small 
thing for little Charley now to say, ‘‘ No, no,” when 
he is spoken to; and he looks very funny shakiag 
his little head; but by and by, Eliza and others 
will hear him say, ‘‘ No, 1 won't,’ when they ask 
him to do any thing. He will have more in his 
power to give away as he grows older than a piece 
of cake, but he will hold it as tight, and with the 
same spirit she has taught him, say, ‘‘ I want it all 
myself,” when perhaps Eliza would be glad to have 
some of it; and he will not beat the ground perhaps, 
if he is angry, but he will vent his passion upon 
his fellow creatures, or poor dumb animals, and 
perhaps even come ‘‘to murder and to death,” in 
his rage. 

I wish all boys and girls who have little brothers 
and sisters to take care of, would see how much 
good they can teach them. Instead of making 
them say foolish words, teach them little hymns and 
prayers; see how pleasant and obliging you can 
make them. 

And remember, above all, that they have immor- 
tal souls to be saved or lost; and that as the word af 
God says, “ ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
so, if you train him up in the way he should not go, 
he will keep in it, and be a grief to you and a tor- 
ment to himself, and more than that, you will be 
called to account for it as well as he. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE SLOVEN. 

**] won’t be washed,” said little Frank to the 
servant, ‘I will go to school without—I know the 
master will love me just as well, and I have this mo- 
ment been reading in my dear little paper that we 
should all be in our seats the minute school begins, 
and then study our lesson till we have learned it 
well; and then to ask our teacher what we shall do 
next—and if I stop to be washed, and to have my 
hair combed, I shall not be there till long after 
school has begun, and then I shall not have time 
to get half my lesson, before I shall be called to re- 
cite it—antl away he run as fast as his legs could 
carry him.” 

Little Frank had been an idle boy, and loved 
play better than his books, till one day he was cal- 
led out for whispering and playing in school, and 
made to stand in the middle of the room with a 
high pointed cap on his head, made of paper and 
called a fool’s-cap.—Frank looked very silly, and 
felt so too—for he knew no body could love a little 
boy who had been so naughty and idle—and he 
felt very sorry, and told his teacher if he would al- 
low him to go to his seat, he would get his lesson 
and whisper no tore. 


he burst into tears and told her he was not; that 
he had been naughty at school, and had been pun- 
ished—but that he was determined it should be 
the last time, for he intended for the future to be 
one of the best boysin school. His mother, though 
she was very sorry that he had been so naughty, 
felt much pleased with his candour and penitence, 
and told him if he would only practise what he had 
now promised, she would take for him the little 
weekly paper which he had sometimes read at his 
cousin’s, and so much liked—‘ the Youth’s Com- 
panion.’ Frank felt very grateful for this new in- 
stance of his mother’s kindness to him, and contin- 
ued to be a very good boy till the morning he ran 
away without being washed; but he soon had 
cause to repent of this also, for he had not been in 
school long when his class was called out to recite 
their lesson. ‘The teacher looked pleasantly upon 
them, and said he was very happy to see them all 
so punctual, and he was sure from their happy 
bright and clean faces that they would recite their 
lessons quite perfectly. 

Poor Frank held down his head, and his face 
turned very red, for he felt confident he could not 
look clean, as he had not been washed that morn- 
ing.—The teacher saw his embarrassment, and 
the cause of it; for his face was not only very dir- 
ty, but his hands also, and he tried to hide them 
by putting one behind his back and the other into 
his pocket, which made him look very awkwardly. 
The master then said he hoped none of his pupils 
ever allowed themselves to go to school without first 
being washed, and having their heads combed, their 
shoes brushed and their clothes neat and clean, 
otherwise they would be called slovens as they de- 
served to be—and that nobody could love and res- 
pect a scholar who liked a dirty face, and dirty fin- 
gers, better than clean ones.—‘‘ Hold out your 
hands, my boys,” said the teacher, “ and let me see 
if we have any slovens here.” 

They all very readily held them out but poor 
Frank who kept his where they were before, and 
looked sillier than ever. The teacher then walked 
up to him and said, ‘‘ My little man, what has be- 
come of your hands? Why do you try to hide 
them?” Frank then drew one hand slowly out of 
his pocket, and the other from behind his back ;— 
but had no sooner dene so, than the whole class 
burst out into a loud laugh, and I do not think 
they were much to blame, for I cannot believe you 
ever saw two dirtier little paws on a school-boy in 
your life. The master then told Frank to take his 
hat and march home as fast as he could go, and not 
to return till he could come looking as a degent 
boy should to school. . 

Now, my dear little readers, if you would be lov- 
ed and respected by your teachers, and all good 
and wise people, always keep yourselves neat and 
clean; and if you do not wish to be laughed at, and 
sent home like little Frank, and called slovenly, 
never go to school without first being washed and 
dressed, neat and clean. o- 


- e— 

THE IDLE SCHOOL-BOY. 

That little boy was the laziest boy you ever saw. 
He was indolent about every thing. When he play- 
ed, the boys said he played, as if the master told 
him to. And when he wentto school, he went creep, 
creeping along, like a snail, with a satchel on his 
back. The boy had sense enough; but he never 
learned any thing—he was too lazy to learn any 
thing. When he spelled a word, he drawled out 
one syllable after another, as if he were afraid the 
syllables would quarrel, if he did not keep them a 
great ways apart. Once, when he was saying a les- 
son in geography, his master asked him, ‘“‘ What is 
said of Hartford?’ He answered; ‘‘ Hart-ford-is- 
a-flourishing-com-i-cal-town.” He meant it was ‘a 
flourishing, commercial town ;” but he was such a 
drone, that he never knew what he was about. 


ville.” 


When asked how far the Kennebec was navigable, 
he said it was “ navigable for boots as far as Water- 
The boys all laughed, and the school-mas- 


“I say it is so in my book,” said he ; and when 


one uf the boys showed him the geography, and 


pointed to the place were it stated that the Kenne- 
bec was navigable for boats as far as Waterville, 
he stood with his hands in his pocket, and his mouth 
open, as if he could not understand what they were 
all laughing at. Another day, when his class were 
reciting a lesson from Mrs. Rawson’s Dictiongry, 
he made a mistake, worse than all the rest. The 
word, A-ceph-a-lous, was printed with syllables di- 
vided, as you see; the delinition of the word was, 
‘* without a head.” The idle boy had often been 
laughed at for being so very slow in saying his les- 
sons; this time he thought he would be very quick 
and smart; so he spelled the word before the mas- 
ter had a chance to put it out. And how do you 
think he spelled it? 

** A-c-e-p-h, Aceph,” said he ; ‘‘ A louse without 
a head.” ‘The boys laughed at him so much about 
this, that he was obliged to leave school. As the 
master said, “‘ He was a drone, and the working 
bees stung him out of the hive.” 

You can easily guess what luck this idle boy had. 
His father tried to give him a good education, but 
he would be a dunce; not, because he was a fool, 
but because he was too lazy to give his attention to 
any thing. He had considerable fortune left him ; 
but he was too lazy to take care of it; and now he goes 
about the streets, with his hands in his pocket, 
begging his bread. [ Juv. Miscellany. 
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EDITORIAL. 








PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, ARRANGED. 
[Continued.] 

Suretyship.—My son, if thou be surety for thy 
friend, if thou hast stricken thy hand with a stran- 
ger, thou art snared with the words of thy mouth, 
thou art taken with the words of thy mouth. Do 
this now, my son, and deliver thyself, when thou art 
come into the hand of thy friend ; go, humble thy- 
self, and make sure thy friend. Give not sleep to 
thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids. Deliver 
thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter, and as 
a bird from the hand of the fowler. He that is 
surety for a stranger shall smart for it; and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure. A man void of under- 
standing striketh hands, and becometh surety in 
the presence of his friend. ‘Take his garment that 
is surety for a stranger; and take a pledge of him 
for a strange woman. Be not thou one of them 
that strike hands, or of them that are sureties for 
debts. If thou hast nothing to pay, why should he 
take away thy bed from under thee? 

Avarice.—So are the ways of every one that is 
greedy of gain; which taketh away the life of the 
owners thereof. There is that maketh himself 
rich, yet hath nothing; there is that maketh him- 
self poor, yet hath great riches. The ransom ofa 
man’s life are his riches; but the poor heareth not 
rebuke. Wealth gotten by vanity shall be dimin- 
ished : but he that gathereth by labor, shall increase. 
A good man leaveth an inheritance to his children’s 
children; and the wealth of the sinner is laid up 
for the just. He that is greedy of gain troubleth 
his own house; but he that hateth gifts shall live. 
An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the begin- 
ning ; but the end thereof shall not be blessed. La- 
bour not to be rich; cease from thine own wis- 
dom. 

Oppression.—He that oppresseth the poor to in- 
crease his riches, and he that giveth to the rich, 
shall surely come to want. Rob not the poor, be- 
cause he is poor; neither oppress the afflicted in 
the gate; for the Lord will plead their cause, and 
spoil the soul of those that spoiled them. Remove 
not the old landmark ; and enter not into the fields 
of the fatherless ; for their Redeemer is mighty ; 
he shall plead their cause with thee. Lay not wait, 
O wicked man, against the dwelling of the right- 
eous; spoil not his resting place; for a just man 
falleth seven times, and riseth up again: but the 
wicked shall fall into mischief. A poor man that 
oppresseth the poor, is like a sweeping rain, which 








He was allowed to go, and did as he promised. 
When this little boy went home he looked quite 


ter could not help laughing too. The idle boy col- 
ored like scarlet. 


leaveth no food. 
Folly, and its Consequences.—The fear of the 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Lord is the beginning of knowledge; but fools des- 
pise wisdom and instruction. As the whirlwind 
passeth, so is the wicked no more; but the right- 
eous is an everlasting foundation. Every wise wo- 
man buildeth her house ; but the foolish plucketh 
it down with her hands. In the mouth of the fool- 
ish is a rod of pride ; but the lips of the wise shall 
preserve them. The wisdom of the prudent is to 
understand his way; but the folly of fools is deceit. 
A wise man feareth, and departeth from evil: but 
the fool rageth and is confident. The crown of 
the wise is their riches; but the foolishness of fools 
is folly. Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that 
hath understanding: but that which is in the midst 
of foois is made known. Wherefore is there a price 


in the hand of a fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath 
no heart to it? 











MISCELLANY. 
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From the Friend and Gazette. 
LOST CHILDREN. 

On the 30th of September, 1829, two boys, one of 
nine, and the other seven years old, sons of George 
and Jonathan Willard, of Edwards, St. Lawrence 
co., N. Y., strayed from home, and got lost in the 
woods, where they remained two days and nights. 
The fore part of the first night was attended with a 
heavy and long continued rain, and the latter part 
was cold and frosty; and there was a severe frost 
on the succeeding night. The boys were thinly 
clad and must have suffered from the cold. 

On the children being missed the neighbours 
were alarmed, and commenced a search, which was 
continued until dark, but without success. On the 
next day, the whole neighborhood, and people 
from a distance round, were actively engaged in 
ranging the woods,—but they only discovered foot- 
steps of the wanderers near a creek, which led to 
a more general and vigorous effort. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, five or six hundred persons 
assembled at the appointed rendezvous, made their 
arrangements, divided into companies, formed a 
line two or three miles in length, and proceeded in 
the direction where the tracks were discovered the 
day previous. And now was exhibited an interes- 
ting scene. The sympathy of the multitude was 
excited to a high degree and anxicty was depicted 
in every countenance. All firing of guns was pro- 
hibited, unless the children should be found ; still 
the abundance of game, coming in contact with 
one party on its flight from another, presented a 
temptation so powerful, that a number of deer 
were shot and left on the ground. The flying of 
patridges, the cracking of brush, the sound of hu- 
man voices, &c. produced a confused noise, but 
did not divert the citizens from the object of thei: 
pursuit. 

The tracks of the children were again found, and 
followed to the border of a beaver meadow, near 
which the boys themselves were found. The 
younger one was first discovered, the elder having 
become affrighted and ran off on the approach of 
the company. On seeing his father, he stopped, 
pointed out the course his companion had taken, 
and called to and was answered by him, when he 
was pursued and overtaken. Their clothes were 
much torn, and their flesh was lacerated ; they had 
eaten nothing but wintergreen; and when food was 
presented to them, they said they were not, and ap- 
peared not to be, much hungry. 

The children stated, that during the first night 
they were in the forest, a large creature like their 
dog came near them, and that they laughed at it & 
drove itaway. It is supposed to have been a wolf. 

The cry, ‘* They are found!” ran from man to 
man through the lines, and the firing of guns, 
sounding of horns, &c. brought the multitude 
together at the place. After the first trans- 
ports of joy had subsided, the people were brought 
to order, Colonel Hopkins related the particu- 
Jars of finding the little sufferers, the peopie unit- 
ed in ascribing praise to their Almighty Protector, 
and then dispersed to their respective homes. All 
were elated ; but the parents were transported from 
despair and anguish to hope and cheerfulness, 








while their recovered children were taken from a 
bed of cold earth, with the clouds for a covering, 
and from feeding on plants, to the fireside and ta- 
ble of competence, to relate in future days, and 
perhaps to their children’s children, their suffer- 
ings, and the goodness of their heavenly Father, 
as they were wandering and lost in the woods. T. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
LEARN TO DO WELL, 

A little boy once remarked to his Sunday School 
Teacher that he hoped he should do good when he 
was grown up. Ah! said the Teacher, that will 
not be enough, you must begin while you are young. 

Dear Cuitpren,—Say not that you are too 
young to do any good; that you are too young to 
become Christians. You are not too young todie, 
or too young to go to Heaven. In obedience to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, we will suffer and invite yoa 
to come and be saved. He kindly promises, they 
that seek me early, shall find me. 

A little girl on recovering from sickness, said, 
that God had made her well, and she loved God. 
Many young children, say they love God. Now 
there is one short lesson in the Bible containing 
but one line, which will teach all persons, whether 
their love is holy, Christian love: 

** If ye love me, ye will keep my words.” 

Again the divine lesson is repeated, 
‘* Keep my commandments and live.” 
O that it were my chief delight 
To do the things I ought ; 
Then let me try with all my might 
To mind what I am taught. zZ. 


-LA—- 
JUVENILE BENEVOLENCE. 

The following incident, related at a late anniver- 
sary, may be thought worthy of notice :—Three 
boys, belonging to a Sabbath School, were last 
spring informed by their parents, that they might 
cultivate a piece of ground for themselves, in order 
to make an offering to the Lord. The fruits of 
their labors were four bushels of corn each, for 
two of them, and sixteen bushels of potatoes for 
the other, all of which have been sold for seven 
dollags, and appropriated by the boys in the follow- 
ing manner:—-one half to the Sunday School 
Union, and the other half for the purchase of books 
for the library of their own school. 

May not this afford a useful hint to others?) How 
easily might children be taught to supply them- 
selves with libraries by the same means! It might 
not interfere with their ordinary occupations, and 
might keep them from the demoralizing diversions 
ofyouth. It might strengthen both mind and body, 
and accustom them to deeds of love and charity. 


-r— 
THE FRANK SCHOOL BOY. 

Mr. Franks relates a conversation between the 
clerk of a Roman Catholic chapel, and one of the 
school boys in Ireland. The clerk inquired of the 
boy where he had been. He was answered,—At 
school. Do you not know, said the clerk, that the 
schools are forbidden by the church? May Lask, 
said the boy, whatis the church? The clerk hesi- 
tated. I will tell you, said the lad; it is a congre- 
gation of the faithful, what you cannot prove your 
church to be. The Catholic, in order to make it 
appear that the Bible was obscure, and not to be 
understood by the common people, asked, in refer- 
ence tothe passage, Luke ix, 60, “‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead,”—-How can two dead men bury 
each other! The lad replied, I think it would be 
as easy as to be born again! The Catholic sup- 
posing he had puzzled the boy, began to triumph, 
and said, O, my good boy, that is not answering the 
question. Well, then, said the boy, the one man 
might be living, though dead in sin; and he could 
bury the other, who died in sin.—Two men stand- 
ing by, said that the clerk.hurried away, lest the 
lad in his turn, should ask him some questions. 

Christian Watchman, 


-—oe— 
Love your Mother.—If the love of a mother sur- 
passes all other love, you, who are a son, ought with 
the full measure of gratitude to return her af- 


fection. You are bound to her by the strongest 
ties: treat her with never failing tenderness. She 
willlove you,whatever may be your character : butlet 
her have cause to glory in her child. Disappoint 
not her hope: do not by your vices plunge a sword 
into her bosom: do not break her heart: do not 
compel her to wish that God would hide her in the 
grave. Look unto Jesus, the pattern of every ex. 
cellence. Love your mother as he loved his moth- 
er: obey, honor, cherish, and protect her, as he 
obeyed his earthly parent. Finally, imprint on 
your mind the words of the wise man :—He that is 
obedient unto the Lord, will be a comfort to his 
mother. Remember that thou wast born of her, 
and how canst thou recompense her the things she 
hath done for thee? Forget not then the sorrows 
of thy mother.— Dr. Freeman. 


C7a—- 

Friendship.—When our 2ffections begin to fall 
off, and cool gradually and insensibly towards any 
other person, we are apt to imagine his are abating 
toward us: just as the land seems to voyagers in a 
ship to be retiring from them, when they are retir- 
ing from the land. 


Mazims.—Every wicked man commenced by 
being an undutiful son. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than first 
to raise a confidence, and then to betray it. 


Never do any thing, upon which you dare not 
first ask the blessing of God. 











POETRY. 











From the New-Hampshire Observer. 
GRIEVE NOT THY FATHER AS LONG AS HE 
LIVETH. 

[By a young lady at the age of sixteen.] 
Ah! grieve not him whose silver hairs 

Thin o’er his wasted temples stray ; 
Grieve not thy sire, when time impairs 

The glory of his manhood’s sway. 
His tottering step with reverence aid, 

Bind his sick brow with honor’s wreath ; 
And let his deafen’d ear be made 

The harp where filial love shall breathe. 
What though his pausing mind partake 

Her frail companion’s dark decay ? 
Though wearied, blinded memory break 

The casket where her treasure lay ? 
With ready arm his burden bear— 

Bring heavenly balm his wounds to heal ; 
And with affection’s pitying care, 

The error that thou mark’st conceal. 


Say canst thou tell how oft those arms 
Have clasp’d thee to that shielding breast— 
When infant care, or fancied harms, 
Thy weak and wayward soul distress’d % 
Know’st thou how oft that lip has strove 
Thine uninstructed mind to aid % 
How oft a parent’s prayer of love 
Has risen on midnight’s deepest shade ? 
Grieve not thy father till he die— 
Lest when he sleeps on nature’s breast, 
The record of his latest sigh 
Should prove a dagger to thy rest. 
For if thy holiest debt of love 
Forgotten and despised should be, 
He whom thou call’st thy Sire above 
Will bend a Judge’s frown on thee! 
en 
From the Keepsake. 
CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
Up in the morning as soon as the lark, 
Late in the evening, when falleth the dark, 
Far in the moreland, or under the tree, 
Come the sweet voices of children to me. 
Tam an old man—my hair it is grey, 
But | sit in the sunshine to watch you at play, 
And a kindlier current doth run through the vein, 
And I bless you, bright creatures ! again and again. 
I rejoice in your sports, in the warm summer weather, 
» With hand locked in hand, when ye’er striving together, 
But I see what you see not— the sorrow and strife 
Of the years that will come in the contest of life ; 
For I am an old man, and age looketh on 
To the time that will be—-from the time that is gone— 
But you, blessed creatures ! you think not of sorrew, 
Your joy is to-day, and ye have no to-morrow ! 
Ayes sport ye—and wrestle—be glad as the sun, 
And lie down to rest when your pastime is done, 
For your dreams are of sunshine, of blossoms and dew, 
And the God of the blessed doth watch over you, 
And the angels of heaven are missioned to keep 
Unbroken the calm of your sealed sleep ; 
And an old man’s blessings doth in you swell 
The whole day long, and so fare ye well, 
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